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the result of a great conflict of soul over questions of creed, as 
one would naturally expect. Her motive power, as Miss Roe 
well points out, was merely a true piety of soul, which prompted 
her to attack the depravities of the church and its ministers. 
But she remained in the established church and urged others to 
attend services regularly. She remains in fact within her womanly 
sphere, confining her interest to her home, her children, and the 
church. With perhaps one exception — the poem in which she 
attacks the English rebels in 1649 — her writings reveal no interest 
in the political afiEairs of her time. 

In one respect, however, her works are of value. They por- 
tray the depraved life of the Lutheran clergy in the seventeenth 
century. Her dramatic dialog "De Denische Derp-Pape" 
(written in Low German), which as far as form and sub ject matter 
are concerned, is perhaps her best work, deals with this subject, 
and is a very bitter satyre against the clergy of her time. One 
who is studying the subject of the moers of the clergy of the seven- 
teenth century will find good material in the works of Anna 
Owena Hoyers. 

Whatever the contribution of this verse-writer to German lit- 
erature may be. Miss Roe's monograph is at any rate a sympa- 
thetic and interesting account of the life and works of an inter- 
esting woman of the seventeenth century. 

Maximilian J. Rudwin. 
University of Illinois. 



THE SEMANTIC DEVELOPMENT OF WORDS FOR 
"WALK, RUN" IN THE GERMANIC LANGUAGES. 
By Roscoe Myrl Ihrig. (Linguistic Studies in Germanic, 
No. IV,) edited by Francis A. Wood, Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1916. x -|- 168 pp. 

A STUDY OF VERBS COMPOUNDED WITH AUS, EIN, 
ETC. AS CONTRASTED WITH THOSE COMPOUNDED 
WITH HERAUS, HINAUS, HEREIN, HINEIN, ETC. 
By Charles Reining. (Leland Stanford Junior University 
Publications). Stanford University, 1916. 142 pp. 

There has been of late a tendency in some quarters to point 
with overemphasized petulance to the circumstance that the 
study of semantic functions has resolved itself mainly into a 
large-scaled exploitation of available historical and etymological 
dictionaries. The professional semanticist is visualized in his 
work-shop, as sitting by the side of his rotary book-rack and 
feverishly fingering the leaves of a host of lexical tomes, standard 
and dialect, old, middle, and new. Such a view could with ease 
find support in the evidence furnished by the dissertations of 
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Dr. Reining and of Dr. Ihrig. The former declares (p. 16), "The 
material upon which this investigation is based has been largely 
drawn from dictionaiies," and cites Adelung, Campe, Grimm, 
Graff, Lexer, Paul and Sanders. Dr. Ihrig admits (Preface) 
"The sources of the words are listed in the Bibliography," and 
lists therein all the approved paraphernalia of Germanic lexic- 
ography. " 

It is worth our while to set at rest all such "conscientious" 
objections by at least indicating their utter superficiality in the 
light of the gradual development of Semasiology. The principle 
that the history of word-meanings mirrors forth the history of 
civilizations, and that psychology and Kulturgeschichte must 
base their findings to a significant extent upon semantics, is a 
comparatively new point of view in linguistics, — at least on the 
side of practical apphcation. With the attention of the last 
quarter of a century directed largely upon the problems of phon- 
ology and of morphology, semasiology, as Riesig called the 
science, existed solely as a foster-child of Grammar. When 
we recollect that such eminent philologists as Schleicher and his 
disciple, Johannes Schmidt, were once the avowed enemies of 
etymology, as such, we come nearer to the point of view of recog- 
nizing that the ground for the science of meanings is just now being 
prepared — Raoul de la Grasserie could write a decade ago, "La 
Semantique est une de? parties les moins connues de la linguisti- 
que " — ^and that the major part of the work must consist in what 
would appear to be arid catalogization but which, in reality, 
is the upbuilding of the treasure-house of minute information 
from which the synoptic semanticist of the future can draw his 
generalizations along broader and more generous outlines than 
his meticulous predecessors. 

This much understood, we turn to the detailed consideration 
of the present works. Dr. Reining's is a study of five separable 
prefixes "aus," "ein," "ab," "auf," and "an." The pur- 
pose is to ascertain the difference between the verbs compounded 
with the simple forms of these adverbial particles and the identical 
verbs combined with the forms augmented by demonstrative *ki, 
"heraus," "hinaus, " etc. The investigation was born of Paul's 
complaint {Ueber die Aufgaben der wissenschaftlichen Lexicographie, 
of which, however, no date or page of citation is given) as to the 
lack of data on the verbs compounded with the particles in ques- 
tion. Dr. Reining has acquitted himself of his task in a praise- 
worthy manner, and his summary of clear-cut conclusions at the 
end of each of the five chapters illuminates the spread of the double 
prefixes from a number of interesting viewpoints. 

In the older Germanic languages the required idea was ex- 
pressed by the simple particle, originally an adverb of direction. 
Old High German itself has very few double forms; in fact, from 
the 8th to the end of the 15th centuries, verbs compounded with 
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the lengthened prefix are isolated neologisms. In Luther, however, 
we find the form completely naturalized, and since his time the 
double prefix has steadily gained ground at the expense of the 
simple vocable. Today, the latter has no power of combination, 
for the process of functional deterioration, brought about by the 
competition of the double form, has been completed. The author 
has found that one of the chief factors operating toward such a 
weakening of the particles was the specializing semantic change 
which they underwent in the Middle High German classical period. 
The emphasis was shifted from a general to a special activity 
denoted by the verb. 

A concrete example will illustrate his methods: "Auf" was 
originally an adverb, denoting "direction upward," Otfried, V, 
1, 19. "thes kriices horn th^r obana, thaz zeigdt 4f in himila"; 
under the influence of the acquired prepositional function, the 
adverb developed a secondary meaning, "upon," Exodus, 12th 
C . " die sazzeten 4f in houbet die helme. ' ' Two opposing streams of 
specialization originate from these now distinct sources. The 
resulting semantic changes, started in the M.H.G. period, ma.y be 
exemplified in the following early instances, Titurel, 128, 1, "an 
prise Uf muoz sttgen and Nibelungen. 1745, 3, "ir helde, ir suit 
mir s'uf gehen (die Waff en). In this competition the old force 
of the adverb becomes lost and the originally demonstrative "hin" 
and "her" are added to restore the erst-while function of "auf." 
(Material of Chapter IV.) — In general, the author supplements 
the material drawn from the dictionaries, wherever the latter 
prove inadequate, gives, at every semantic stage under discus- 
sion, quotations in chronological order, from Otfrid and Tatian 
onward as far as Rosegger and Wilbrandt, and succeeds in pre- 
senting the pleasing series of pictures of which his material is 
eminently capable. 

Dr. Ihrig has not only to cope with a dissimilar material but 
also to arrange the latter in accordance with a totally different 
point of view. The task which he set himself was the collection 
of primary meanings contributory to the concept of "walking" 
and "running." It is not — to define its scope by elimination — 
an etymological search for cognate roots. The author does not, 
for instance, take the Germanic root weg- and connect it with 
Latin vehere, Greek bxos, Sanskrit vdhati, in order to disclose the 
Indo-Germanic *uegh-. Nor does he place the word in a family 
of kindred words, bewegen, Wagen, Wage, wdgen, Gewicht, etc., 
as Liebich has done in his genetic compilation of word-groups 
on the basis of Heyne's Worterbuch, 1899 and Bergmann on the 
basis of Weigand's, 1912. It is, furthermore, not a contribution 
to historical lexicography, since there is no tracing, in the chrono- 
logical succession of their development, of the series of connota- 
tions which have become attached to given forms and words. It 
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is, on the contrary, the tracing of a given meaning to its available 
forms, a comparison of the different ways of expressing the same 
idea. 

A humble example occurs to us, the concept of Potato. Off- 
hand, and there may be more, five expressions present themselves 
for the idea in German, Fatate, Kartoffel, Erdapfel, Bodebirn 
and Grumbirn. Dr. Ihrig's work would consist in taking each of 
these terms and in grouping them off with their etymological cog- 
nates into five divisions under the head of Potato. Any older 
meaning that any given word may have had is, consequently, 
disregarded. Accordingly, in his dissertation Germanic words, 
related in meanings that adumbrate the ultimate semantic stage 
of "walking and running," — "sememe" is the ugly term for it, 
corresponding to "morpheme" — are grouped together in their 
varied dialectal forms under such captions as "Swing, Sway, 
Rock," "Mix up, Confuse, Jumble," "Slide, Glide," "Pull, 
Haul, " etc. It will be easily seen that whilst this is not a work 
occupied with the tracing of successive stages of meanings but 
rather given to the detailed elaboration of a gigantic snapshot 
of semantic conditions, the task is none the less an arduous one. 
Sixty-nine primary meanings are listed in the description of the 
attitude and manner of the walker and even the accompanying 
gestures are brought under the author's scrutiny, — in all the 
branches of the Germanic family. It is a very industrious work and 
commands our admiration not only for its own sake but also for 
the imposing testimony it adduces for the basic similarity of 
word-coining and nomenclature in the varied branches and periods 
of the Germanic languages. 

There are only a few general remarks, and even these we admit 
to be captions, which we wish to make on Dr. Ihrig's scholarly 
monograph. The first one concerns the title of the book, and thus 
may be applied to other works of similar nature as well. Within 
the limits established for himself Dr. Ihrig has, we grant, collected 
all the discoverable material; but, whereas the meanings thus 
placed in juxtaposition necessarily result in a picture of semantic 
relations, the absence of critical citations and of any discussion 
of the semantic stages involved, would tend against its being 
named a picture of semantic development. Such a work might 
rather be termed an essay at Comparative Semantics, — a study 
in the partial coalescence of meanings, a chart of the intersecting 
circles of connotations. 

Again, it would have undoubtedly been more advisable from 
the variable viewpoint of synonymies, and more charitable to 
the paucilingual reader of the material, if the author had paused 
here and there to translate the definitions which he has adduced 
from the sources. Might we suggest for future investigations of 
this kind a consistent English basis, instead of such diversified 
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equivalents, as appear on p. 85, "ME. stumren, stumlen, stumblen 
stumble, NE. stumble slip or trip in moving the feet, EFris. stum- 
meln schwach, schwankend hin und her schwanken und stossen, 
stossend und stockend gehen, stolpern, Dan. dial, stumle st)^de med 
f^dderne, ON. stumra stolpern, Lith. stumiil stosse, schiebe (Wood, 
Hesp. Erganz. I. 60)." 

The works of Drs. Ihrig and Reining form a clear, substantial 
and welcome addition to our rapidly increasing stock of semantic 
studies. The province of the semanticist is practically unlimited. 
Not only as to the material but to the manner of treatment as 
well. Family life, home, clothing, alimentation, religion, war, 
state institutions, the varied realms of Nature, trade, arts, sciences, 
education, may all be drawn upon for all periods and all races, 
with such different points of view as the rise and specialization, 
disappearance and recrudescence of meanings; transition from 
the sensuous to the abstract; their importance from the cultural 
side; the individual semantic coinage of authors and purists, etc. 
One aspect of semasiology, especially, should be a profitable and 
interesting field for investigation, — the loan-translation, in the 
realm of which F. Mauthner has been doing pioneer service. 
Approximately one fourth of the German vocabulary rests on 
such translations as versichern=assekurieren, Vollmacht=pleni- 
potentia, Stelldichein = rendez-vous, empfindsam = sentimental , 
Zwieback = biscuit. This phenomenon has long ago been recog- 
nized in the idiom of the church, school, state and jurisprudence, 
and has been thoroly exploited. Such imitative translations, 
however, in the field of the older Germanic dialects, both among 
themselves and in relation to the other Indo-Germanic languages, 
still await the detailed as well as comprehensive treatment due 
to them at the hands of some skilled semanticist. There seems to 
be ample ground for belief that important results for the degree of 
relationship between the various Indo-Germanic languages might 
be brought forth by the intensive application of the science of 
semantic inter-loans, — and the width, breadth and depth of these 
relationships is still uncertain enough to warrant an experimen- 
tation with the new criterion. 

Alexander Green. 

The Johns Hopkins University. 



WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, HIS LIFE, WORKS, AND 
INFLUENCE. By George McLean Harper. In two vol- 
umes. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
These two volumes represent a labor of love, and the industry 
of years, bestowed upon Wordsworth by Professor George McLean 
Harper, of Princeton University, whose name henceforth will 



